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Notes. 


HENRY VI. AND WINCHESTER 
COLLEGE. 


In a former article (ante, p. 441), while 
attempting to tell the story of Henry VI.’s 
visit to Winchester in November, 1444, I 
relied partly upon the record of the King’s 
visits which occupies two pages of our 
‘Liber Albus,’ and which, though it was 
evidently written all at one time, and there- 
fore several years after some of the events 
which it narrates, has hitherto been treated 
as a thoroughly trustworthy document. Its 
author, who had, I am sure, every desire to 
be a faithful chronicler, adopted such an air 
of precision whenever he mentioned a date, 
that one cannot be surprised at the general 
acceptance which his statements have met 
with in our local histories. Nevertheless, as 
will here be shown, several of his dates will 
not stand a critical examination. In order 
to elucidate his chronology, I propose to deal 
in turn with each of the royal visits recorded 
by him, first setting out what he says, and 
then adding some comments which may 
perhaps be helpful to any one who is 
interested in this King’s itinerary. 
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The King’s First Visit (? 1441). 

‘*Memorandum quod primus adventus serenis- 
simi principis Henrici sexti ad istud Collegium fuit 
penultimo die mensis Julii videlicet die Sabbati 
Anno domini millesimo cecc™® quadragesimo et 
Anno eiusdem domini Regis xix® : quo die interfuit 
primis vesperis et in -crastino misse et secundis 
vesperis et obtulit xiiis. iiiid.”’ 

Our author’s endeavour to fix the date of 
this visit is unsatisfactory. He says that 
the King arrived on Saturday, July 30, 1440, 
19 H. VI. July 30, 1440, was in fact a 
Saturday, but the regnal year was then the 
18th, and not the 19th, which did not begin 
until Sept. 1, 1440. If he really meant 
July 30, 1441, 19 H. VI., then the trouble is 
that that day was not Saturday, but Sunday. 


In these circumstances the true date of 
the visit must remain uncertain, unless it 
can be obtained from other documents. 
Our Account-rolls, though they do not throw 
complete light upon the problem, seem to 
indicate that the visit occurred in 1441. 
For, while no trace of a royal visit is to be 
found in the roll of 1439-40, the roll of 1440-1 
(Mich. 19 H. VI.—Mich. 20 H. VI.) contains 
three separate entries about such a visit. 
The first of them mentions the receipt of the 
King’s oblation, and the other two relate to 
the expense of an entertainment in the 
College hall :— 

‘* Oblaciones—Et de Roberto Vyport Sacrista 
Collegii h° A° pro diversis oblacionibus in capella 
cum xiiis. iiiid. oblatis per dominum Regem et 
xvid. pro cera in obitibus domini W. Lewes 


[Lawes] et Henrici Casewyke | [Kesewyk}— 
xliiiis. iiiid. ob.” 
“ Custus Aule—....Et solut. pro vi ulnis panni 


linei continentis in latitudine secundum estima- 
cionem iii quarteria pro tuellis pro panibus 
portandis in adventu domini Regis ad Collegium, 
precium ulne viid., iiis. vid.” ; 

*“*Custus necessarii forinseci cum donis—.... 
[last entry :—] Et in expensis factis in adventu 
domini Regis viz. in carnibus bovinis cum iiiis. 
pro vino pro jantaculo militum generosorum et 
aliorum, viis. viiid.”’ 

These entries do not state the day or days 
upon which the King was at the College, and 
the Hall-books of 1439-40 and 1440-1 are 
missing. It may be that the “ primus 
adventus,”’ as our author calls it, occurred 
on Saturday, July 29, 1441, but that is 
merely my tentative suggestion. 


The Second Visit (1444). 
“Item Anno domini millesimo cccc™® xliiii* in 
festo sancte Cecilie Virginis,’’ &c. 
This passage of the record was fully set 
out in my previous article, where an account 








was given not only of Henry’s visit on 
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Nov. 21 and 22, 1444, but also of Margaret 
of Anjou’s arrival at Winchester on May 2, 
1445. Our author ignores the coming of the 
Queen, and the Account-roll of 1444-5 
contains nothing which establishes that the 
King then came with her to the College. 

Walcott (p. 136) says that Henry “ was 
again received at Winton” in 1442, and 
therefore treats the visit of November, 1444, 
asthethird. See also Milner’s ‘ Winchester,’ 
i. 303, and Kirby’s ‘Annals,’ 192. For this 
slleged visit in 1442, which our author does 
not countenance, these writers perhaps relied 
on the following entry in the Account - roll 
of 1442-3 :— 

“Et in datis Johanni Tresilian valetto corone 
et Thome Chamberlayn garcioni chamere domini 
Regis venient. ad collegium cum Episcopo Sar. 
xv° die Novembris pro amicitiis suis habendis, 
xiiis. iiiid.”—‘ Custus necessarii.’ 

That entry by itself, however, scarcely 
establishes a visit of the King in person, 


The Third Visit (? 1446). 


“Item idem Xpianissimus Rex Anno domini 
millesimo cccc™ xlv’° Et anno regni eiusdem 
Regis xxiiiit® interfuit die dominica videlicet in 
festo Sancti Cuthberti in mense Septembris in 
hoe Collegio utrisque vesperis atque misse: quo 
die ex gratia sua dedit Collegio optimym Robam 
suam una excepta furratam cum furruta de sables 
ad dei laudem et honorem beatissime marie 
Virginis. Et obtulit xiiis. iiiid.” ; 

Here again difficulty about dyte arises. 
The feast of St. Cuthbert’s Translation is 
kept on Sept. 4, which fell (in 1445 on a 
Saturday, and not (as our atithor states) on 
a Sunday. It was a Sunday in 1446 
(25 H. VI.). There is no reference to this 
September visit in the Account-roll of 
1444-5, and both the roll and the Hall-book 
for 1445-6 are missing. 


Though the date of the visit may be 
uncertain, Henry’s gift of his second-best 
robe is duly recorded in the inventory (in 
the ‘Liber Albus’) under ‘ Vestimenta 
Aurea ’ :— 

“Ttem unum vestimentum de panno aureo 
vocato cloth of tyssue factum de toga quam 
xianissimus princeps Rex Henricus sextus dedit 
Collegio habens unam casulam et unam capam 
et paruras pro tribus albis et duabus amictibus 
[et] duas stolas et tres fanellas factas de dicta 
toga, habens insuper duas tuniculas factas de 
panno consimili empto per Collegium.” 

The conversion of the royal robe into 
sacerdotal vestments is referred to in the 
Account-rolls :— 

‘* Et solutum Thome Savage pro panno aureo 
empto ad sectam Toge Regis nuper date Collegio 
ore are fienda, xxxiiis. iiiid.”,—‘ Custus Capelle,’ 

















‘* Et in solutis Willelmo Tolond pro le Orfrayes 
pro capa et vestimentis fiendis de Toga data per 
dominum Regem et pro factura, in parte solucionis 
maioris summe, cum xviiid. solutis Bawdewyn 
vectori pro cariagio eorumdem cape et vesti- 
mentorum, cis. vid.’”-—‘ Custus Capelle,’ 1448-9. 


The Fourth Visit (1447). 


“Item idem illustrissimus princeps Anno 
domini millesimo cccc™ xlviti Et anno regni 
eiusdem Regis xxv‘ in festo sancti Johannis de 
Beuerlaco videlicet septimo die maii contingente 
in dominica interfuit utrisque vesperis atque 
misse in hoc collegio: quo die similiter ex gracia 
sua dedit collegio vili. xiiis. iiiid. Et obtulit 
eodem tempore ad vices, xiiis. iiiid.” 

Our author is wrong again. May 7 (the 
feast of St. John of Beverley) fell in 1446 
on a Saturday, not on a Sunday, and the 
regnal year was then the 24th, not the 25th. 
The true date of the visit was Sunday, 
May 7, 1447 (25 H. VI.), as is evident 
from the Account-roll of 1446-7 (Oct. 1, 
25H. VI.—Nov. 30, 26 H. VI.), which contains 
the following entries under ‘ Custus forins. 
cum donis ’ :— 

** Et in expensis factis inter generosos et alios 
de Famulia domini Regis venient. ad Collegium 
vii die maii, vis. vid. Et in expensis factis circa 
magistrum Willelmum Wanflett Electum Wynton.. 
magistrum Willelmum Say, Danyell, tres alios 
armigeros de famulia domini Regis, Vicecustodem 
Oxon., Radulphum Lye, Blacman precentorem de 
Eton., Boston precentorem de Collegio regali 
Cantubrigie, Digleys, Crosby et alios generosos ac 
familiares eorumdem venientes ad Collegium 
mense maii ad diversas refecciones, xxxis. iid. 
Et solut. pro expensis duorum equorum magistri 
Gawfridi Hardigrave Vicecustodis Oxon. stancium 
in hospicio in Villa per iiii*™ dies et noctes eodem 
tempore, iiis. vid.” 

The company on this occasion therefore 
included Waynflete, now Bishop-elect of 
Winchester in succession to Cardinal Beau- 
fort, who had died on April 11, 1447. 
William Say, another of the guests, was a 
former Scholar of the College who became 
Dean of St. Paul’s in 1457. 


Here mention may be made of a very 
humble gift which the College gave to the 
King during 1447-8 :— 

“Et in solutis Johanni Norton carpentario 
laboranti in fabricando quoddam ligneum in- 
strumentum pro altari de la closett domini Regis 
per ii dies, capit per diem iiiid. et prandium,. 
viiid.”,—‘ Custus Capelle.’ 

Perhaps ecclesiologists will be able trom 
this description of the instrument to say 
what purpose it was intended to serve. 

H.C. 

Winchester College. 


(To be concluded.) 
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THE CITY CORONER AND 
TREASURE-TROVE. 


TxE following paragraphs set a legal problem 
which may be of interest to readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ 

Excerpt from ‘Annual Return, for 1915, 
to the Corporation of the City of London, by 
Dr. Waldo, His Majesty’s Coroner for the 
City of London and ancient Borough of 
Southwark ’ :— 

“In my last Return (for 1914) I called the 
attention of your Corporation, at some length, to 
the alleged discovery in the City of treasure-trove 
consisting of Tudor ornaments made of gold and 
of jewellery set with precious stones of considerable 
value. At the same time, inter alia, I pointed out 
the fact that treasure-trove unearthed in the City 
of London, or in the ancient Borough of South- 
wark, belonged not—as is usually the case in 
other districts—to His Majesty the King, but by 
Royal grant to the Lord Mayor, Commonalty, 
and Citizens of London; also, that the charters 
mentioned were confirmed by the Inspeximus 
charter, in Latin with seal attached, of the 
24th June, 15 Charles II. (1664), which had been 
examined by me in the chart room at the Guild- 
hall. I also quoted Sir Thomas Hardy’s trans- 
lation of this charter, which says: ‘ We do give 
and grant tothe Mayor, Commonalty; and Citizens, 
and their successors, treasure-trove in the City 
of London, or the liberties thereof,’ &c. On 
presentation of my Return, being consulted as to 
procedure, I suggested that your County Purposes 
Committee, who are considering the matter of 
the treasure-trove, should forthwith obtain the 
assistance of the City Police in view of the im- 
portance of obtaining direct evidence as to the 
exact spot where the treasure had been found. 
At the same time it seemed to me not unlikely 
that the Police might also discover the whereabouts 
of some of the treasure, not infrequently in such 
cases disposed of by the finder or finders. On the 
report of such finding to the Coroner in whose 
district the treasure lies, it becomes his duty to 
call a jury and make inquiry, and on proof of 
intentional concealment the concealer lays 
himself open to prosecution, fine, and imprison- 
ment. This duty was specifically assigned to the 
Coroner by Edward I. in the year 1276,* and 
re-imposed in Section 36 of the Coroners Act of 
1887, and is still in force. 

“So far as I know, the Police have not yet 
moved in the matter. At present, the major part 
of the treasure is still in keeping at the London 
Museum, Lancaster House, St. James’s, S.W.,+ 





* “ By the statute of 4 Edw. I., it was enacted 
that ‘a Coroner ought to inquire of treasure that 
is found, who were the finders, and likewise who 
Is suspected thereof’; and ‘that may be well 
perceived where one liveth riotously, haunting 
taverns, and hath done so of long time ; hereupon 
he may be attached for this suspicion by four or 
six or more pledges, if they be found ’ (Hawkins).” 

t “A coloured plate of fifty-two of these orna- 
ments is given in the Ladies’ Supplement of 7'he 
Illustrated London News, July 18, 1914, with the 
following note appended: ‘ This collection of 











while a smaller portion of it was seen by me im 
1915 on view in the Gem and Gold Ornament Room 
of the British Museum, Bloomsbury, W.C.,* with 
the following legend inscribed on the cabinet 
in which the treasure is contained :— ‘ English 
jewellery found in London representing part of 
a Goldsmith’s stock—the greater portion of which 
is in the London Museum — given by the Rt. 
Hon. Lewis Harcourt, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, 1914. The objects marked A. to E., 
evidently from the same find, were previously 
acquired. 17th century.’ 

‘* The suggestion has recently been made that F 
should hold an inquest on the trove, in answer to» 
which I have explained to your County Purposes 
Committee that this cannot be done so long as the 
treasure lies outside my district and jurisdiction.. 
Neither have I any power to order those in 
possession to return the treasure to the City,from 
whence it has undoubtedly been removed without 
any notice whatever to me as City Coroner. 
Under existing circumstances—failing the volun- 
tary delivery of the treasure—it is open to your 
Corporation to bring a civil action in the Chancery 
Division against the Trustees of the London and 
British Museums for the recovery of the trove. 
As already pointed out by me, this can be done- 
short of any inquest having been held in a 
Coroner’s Court.¢ Personally I am inclined to- 
think that under all the circumstances of the case 
the better course for your Corporation to adopt 
would be, without further delay, to bring a civil 
action in order to decide once and for all whether 
the ornaments in question are technically treasure- 
trove, and if so, who are the rightful owners 
thereof. It has been held in the Courts that no- 
Coroner has any power to inquire as to the title 
of treasure-trove, which alone can be decided by- 
the Judges in the High Court.” 

J. W. 





FIELDINGIANA. 
I. Miss H—anp. 


Your correspondent H. K. Sr. J. S. 
communicated (10 S. v. 446) a ‘ Poem by 
Fielding addressed to Miss H—land,’ repro-- 
duced from the Rev. Samuel Rogers’s 
‘Poems on Various Occasions,’ published at 





jewels and unmounted stones was discovered in 
1912, in London, under the floor of a cellar, at 
a depth of sixteen feet: from the present surface. 
The box which had contained them was com- 
pletely decayed, and only the brass handle and a 
few shreds of wood remained. The “ find ”’ is of’ 
great archeological value, as it probably repre- 
sents part of the stock of a jeweller of the time 
of James I. With the jewels were several 
religious objects in crystal, which were probably 
of a somewhat earlier date—that is, the late 
sixteenth century. This collection was _ pur- 
chased through the Rt. Hon. Lewis Harcourt, 

-C., M.P., one of the Trustees of the London 
Museum, and can be seen in the Gold Room at 
Stafford House.’ ”’ 

* <The British and London Museums are to 
be temporarily closed on March 1, 1916.” 

+ **See City Coroner’s Annual Return for the- 
year 1914, p. 26, line 8.” 
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Bath in 1782. It occurs in vol. i. p. 291, 
and in a foot-note Mr. Rogers states that 
“the piece is not printed in any edition of 
Fielding’s works.”” Your correspondent, ac- 
-cepting this statement, inquired as to the 
genuineness of the authorship ; but he had 
been misled by Rogers, since the verses do 
in fact appear on p. 114 of vol. i. of Fielding’s 
‘ Miscellanies,’ 1743. That they emanated 
from Fielding is therefore beyond question. 
The lines are here reproduced from the 
‘ Miseellanies,’ as the text differs slightly 
from Mr. Rogers’s :— 


To Miss H,..AND AT BATH. 


Written extempore in the Pump-Room, 1742. 


‘Soon shall these bounteous springs thy wish 
bestow, 

‘Soon in each feature sprightly health shall glow; 

‘Thy eyes regain their fire, thy limbs their grace, 

And roses join the lilies in thy face. 4 

But say, sweet maid, what waters can remove 

“The pangs of cold despair, of hopeless love ? 

“The deadly star which lights th’ autumnal skies 

Shines not so bright, so fatal as those eyes. 

‘The pains which from their influence we endure, 

Not Brewster, glory of his art, can cure. 

The chief difference in the texts is the 
semi-suppressed name of the lady in whose 
‘honour they are written. Rogers, or rather 
the friend who communicated the poem to 
him, says they are addressed to “ Miss 
“H—land ”’; Fielding saysto ‘‘ Miss H—and.” 
Though trivial to the eye, the discrepancy 
hecomes important in any attempt at identi- 
fication. Have we not here a portrait of 
‘the lady who twelve months later became 
the wife of Robert Henley, 1708-72, one 
of the leaders of the Western Circuit when 
Fielding joined it in 1740, who was appointed 
Recorder of Bath in 1751, and reached the 
Woolsack as first Ear] of Northington ? 


I am prompted to this suggestion by the 
words of Lord Campbell (‘ The Lives of the 
Lord Chancellors,’ vol. v. p. 178, 1846) :— 


‘The smart junior barristers used to pass their 
vecations at Bath, a custom that entirely left 
off when I first knew the profession. Young 
counsellor Henley was there, the gayest of the 
gay, and distinguished himself among the ladies 
in the pump-room in the morning, as well as 
among the topers at night. Here he formed a 
rather romantic attachment....There was at 
Bath, for the benefit of the waters, a very young 
girl of exquisite beauty, who, from illness, had 
lost the use of her limbs so completely that she 
was only able to appear in public wheeled about 
in a chair. She was the daughter and co-heiress 
of Sir John Husband, of Ipsley, in Warwickshire. 
....Henley, struck by the charms of her face, 
contrived to be introduced to her, when he was 
still more fascinated by her conversation. His 
admiration soon ripened into a warm and tender 
attachment, which he had reason to hope wold 
be reciprocal. But it seemed as if he had fallen 














in love with a Peri, and that he must for ever be 
contented with sighing and worshipping at her 
shrine—when suddenly the waters produced so 
effectual and complete a cure, that Miss Husband 
was enabled to comply with the custom of the 
place by hanging up her votive crutches to the 
nymph of the spring, and to dance the ‘ minuet 
de la cour’ at the lower rooms with her lover. 
Soon after, with the full consent of her family, 
she gave her hand to the suitor who had so 
sedulously attended her....The marriage cere- 
mony was performed in 1743 at the chapel in 
South Audley Street.” 

The “ glory of his art’ was the popular 
Bathonian physician, Thomas Brewster, 
born 1705, who graduated M.D. Oxford in 
1738. Fielding referred to him in ‘Tom 
Jones’ (xviii. 4) as attending with Dr. 
Harrington on the philosopher “‘ Square ” 
Brewster, as stated by Mr. Rogers, was 
known in literary circles as the translator of 
Persius. Both Henley and Brewster were 
subscribers to Fielding’s ‘ Miscellanies.’ 

II. “OnE oF THE MERRIEST GENTLEMEN 
IN ENGLAND.” 


As ‘Tom Jones’ draws to a close, 
Partridge makes known the occupations he 
had followed and the vicissitudes he had 
experienced after quitting Little Baddington, 
““ where he was in danger of starving with the 
universal compassion of all his neighbours ” 
(ii. 6), until the occasion when, as barber, 
he attended Jones (by that time a man and 
a recruit) at the inn where the soldiers dined 
while marching from Hambrook to Worcester 
(viii. 4). Recounting his modes of life to 
Allworthy (xviii. 6), Partridge says :— 

‘Well, Sir, from Salisbury I removed to 
Lymington, where I was above three years in the 
service of another lawyer, who was likewise a 
very good sort of a man, and to be sure one of the 
merriest gentlemen in England.”’ 

Mindful that 

‘one day Mr. Fielding observed to Mrs. Hussey 
that he was engaged in writing a novel, and that 
he intended to introduce into it the characters 
of all his friends”’ (J. T. Smith’s ‘ Nollekens and 
his Times,’ vol. i. p. 125), 
I sought to identify this particular Hamp- 
shire acquaintance. I consulted inter alia 
the privately printed ‘ Records of the Cor- 
poration of the Borough of New Lymingtcn 
in the County of Southampton,’ extracted by 
Charles St. Barbe, Esq., 1848. ‘Tom Jones’ 
was published in 1749, and on examining 
the list of Free Burgesses of that period I 
found among the sixteen burgesses incor- 
porated in 1745 the name of Mr. John 
Knapton, and on a later page it is recorded 
that the Town Clerk in 1744 was Mr. Odber 
Knapton. 
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Those acquainted with Fielding’s journa- 
listie work would instinctively pause by the 
name of Knapton. Messrs. J. & P. Knapton 
were well-known publishers in Ludgate 
Street, and Fielding makes several friendly 
references to them, in particular in The 
Champion of June 17, 1740, and in The True 
Patriot of March 25, 1746. See also ‘ Henry 
Fielding and the History of Charles XII.,’ by 
Prof. Wells of Beloit, Wisconsin, U.S.A., in 
The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 
vol. xi., 1912. 

Learning that the Knapton family were 
still resident in Lymington, I approached 
Capt. A. L. R. Knapton, R.N., who was so 
good as to write :— 

**Qdber Knapton was my great-great-grand- 
father. He was baptized at Christchurch, 
11 August, 1696, and buried at Lymington, 
20 November, 1746. He appears to have been 
appointed a Free Burgess of Lymington in 1718, 
and was Mayor 1727-8, and later Town Clerk. 
John Knapton and his brother Paul were first 
cousins of Odber Knapton. I am afraid I have 
no record as to the characteristics of Odber 
Knapton, but I have a portrait of him, and his 
face is certainly humorous-looking. There is no 
mention of any other member of the Knapton 
family being a lawyer about that time.” 

When Mr. Odber Knapton visited London 
would not the publishers, in their desire to 
entertain and delight their Lymington 
cousin, invite Fielding to their circle 2? And 
Fielding, travelling the Western Circuit— 
would he not meet Odber Knapton at 
Winchester Assizes? And as there is 
internal evidence in the ‘Journal of a 
Voyage to Lisbon’ that Fielding had 
visited the Isle of Wight on a previous 
occasion, may he not have taken ship from 
Lymington, where he would meet the 
merriest gentleman in England “on his 
native heather’ ? 

J. Paut DE Castro. 

1 Essex Court, Temple. 





HEROES OF WATERLOO.—The compilation 
of a Roll of Honour for the battles of 
Quatrebras and Waterloo is rather a difficult 
matter, and your readers may like to know 
how to set about it. The lists of officers or 
men who were killed in action or who died 
of wounds are contained in the Casualty 
Registers at the Public Record Office (class 
W.O. 25). Certain of these registers also 
give the names of the officers wounded. If 
you want to discover the names of the 
wounded rank and file, you have to consult 
the monthly pay lists of the period (class 
W.O. 12), while the names of all the rank 
and file (sergeants excepted) who took part 











in the battle are contained in the ‘ Supple-- 
mentary Pay List’ issued under the War 
Office circular of July 31, 1815, and charged 
on the quarterly pay list for the period 
ending Sept. 24, 1816. J. M. Buxtocu. 
123 Pall Mall, S.W. 


THE Mount, WHITECHAPEL.— 

“On Saturday last the Earle of Middlesex. 
and Sir Kenelme Digby, in disguised habits, were 
busily viewing of the new Fortifications at Mile- 
End Green and Whitechapel, but, being known 
by some there present, they were apprehended 
and brought before the Lord Mayor of London,,. 
who committed them both to the Counter.” 
This excerpt from ‘ England’s Memorials,’ 
Monday, Nov. 14, 1642, is one of the earliest 
references to the Mount that remained until 
the early nineteenth century. Its site to-day 
is marked by Turner Street, but the London. 
Hospital stands on a piece of ground de- 
scribed in June, 1748, by Robert Mainwaring,. 
its surveyor, as ‘‘ the mount field or White- 
chapel mount.” 

Its original measurements are said 
(Emerson, ‘How the Town Grew,’ cited by 
Mr. Hale, ‘ East London Antiquities,’ p. 104). 
to have been 239 ft. long by 182 ft. broad at 
the base. These dimensions do not suggest 
any specific purpose; presumably it was a 
large enclosed camp, with earthworks, to 
command the approach to the City, but the 
best illustration available suggests other 
intentions in design and later uses. 

The oblong folio view of the London 
Hospital in 1759, engraved by Chatelain, 
and Rowe, has on the right the stepped end 
of a@ cliff or hill, surmounted by trees of 
considerable growth and a summer-house. 
Its height rising above the roof of the 
Hospital may be estimated to be 50 ft. It 
probably extended east in a decreasing spur,. 
which was cut away when the site was 
cleared for the Hospital; but it is obvious 
that this was more than the fortifications, 
ramparts, or mounds hurriedly thrown up at 
the suggestion of Fairfax in 1642. 

The most probable explanation that occurs: 
to me is that this mount was a dust or ash hill 
largely founded by carted debris from the 
Great Fire of 1666, but constantly augmented 
and extended, much as the mountains of 
Battle Bridge grew until their final clearance. 
It will be recalled that the greater part of the 
Fire debris was removed to the outskirts of 
the City; some thousands of loads must 
have been shot in the marshy fields at 
Horseferry, and Mountfield would: be even. 
more convenient. When its removal was 
desired, the City Lands Committee announced 
(‘ Guildhall, 14 March, 1801,’ printed in 
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The Oracle of March 19) that they would meet 
on Wednesday, March 25, at eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon, to receive proposals for the 
purchase of, and carrying away within a 
time to be limited, the earth, rubbish, and 
soil composing Whitechapel Mount. The 
fac: that it consisted of something saleable 
and that it was not necessary to ask for 
tenders for its removal confirms my sugges- 
tion that it was a cinder or dust heap of 
value, and had it survived another thirty 
years Mr. Boffin’s bower might have been 
at Whitechapel instead of Maiden Lane. 


The slightly higher levels of the pavement 
‘between the New Road and the Hospital are 
the last traces noticeable to-day. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Tue Common Haneman. (See 1 S. xi. 13, 
95, 252 ; xii. 293 ; 2S. xi. 151, 256, 314, 445; 
48. ix. 186; 5S. vi. 26; 10S. viii. 244, 335, 
353, 376 ; x. 167; 11 S. i. 265; ii. 477.)—The 
two following paragraphs from The Public 
Advertiser concerning Edward Turlis, who, 
I believe, was public executioner from May, 
1752, until April, 1771, show that his office 
“was no sinecure during the tempestuous period 
of the Wilkes agitation :— 

*Turlis, the Common Hangman, was much 
hurt and bruised by the mob throwing stones at 
the Execution of three Malefactors at Kingston.” 
—Wednesday, April 20, 1768. 

“On Friday a tradesman, convicted of wilful 
and corrupt perjury, stood in and upon the Pillory 
in High St., Southwark, and was severely treated 
by the Populace. They also pelted Turlis, the 
executioner, with stones and brickbats, which cut 
dim in the head and face in a terrible manner.”’— 
Monday, March 6, 1769. 

HORACE BLEACKLEY. 


A BEREAVED ParisH.—In his recent 
‘visitation-charge the Bishop of Ely described 
the remarkable position which, early in 1914, 
the parish of Hundon, in West Suffolk, 
occupied. It was without a church, without 
@ vicar, and without a bishop! The church 
‘was burned down; the vicar had died; and 
the parish had passed from its old diocese of 
Ely into the newly created one of Ipswich, 
whereto no bishop had yet been consecrated. 

CYRIL. 


Mortiake: J. E, ANDERSON’S SURREY 
Prints.—The late J. Eustace Anderson, 
author of the ‘ History of Barnes,’ and other 
work of local and historical interest, has be- 
queathed his Surrey prints to the parish of 
Mortlake, leaving it to the Vestry to decide 
‘what should be done with the gift. The 
Vestry has formed a small committee, with 
power to frame and hang as many of these 








pictures as possible, and suggested to this 
committee that the Trustees of the Wigan 
Institute, Mortlake, should be asked to give 
space in that building for as many as they 
can conveniently hang upon the walls of the 
great hall and other rooms. The gift was 
very much appreciated by the Vestry, and the 
gratitude of the parish has been a 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


WHO WAS RABSEY CROMWELL 
ALIAS WILLIAMS ? 
A RELATIVE OF THE PROTECTOR. 


I sHAtyt be grateful for help in establishing 
the identity of this lady. Her name does 
not occur in any Cromwell pedigree known 
to me, all of the references in Marshall’s 
‘ Genealogist’s Guide,’ in ‘N. & Q.,’ and in 
the records of the Heralds’ College, &c., 
having been examined. 

She married twice. Her first husband 
was Philip Morgan of Stanwell, Middlesex, 
gent. (will pr. 1621, P.C.C.). He owned 
three parsonages in Pembrokeshire, lands in 
Stanwell, and a farm and grange called 
Cannon Moore, near the city of Hereford, 
which he left to his brother Robert Morgan 
and the latter’s wife Ellinor. Philip left a 
daughter Elizabeth, and his widow Rabsey 
proved his will, wherein she is named 
executrix. 

She married secondly, before 1625, William 
Smithsby, Esq., Keeper of the Privy Lodg- 
ings, &c., at Hampton Court from 1628 until 
he was expelled by Oliver Cromwell. In the 
Smithsby pedigree at the Heralds’ College, 
dated 1634 and signed by Wm. Smithsby, 
she is described as ‘‘ Rabsey, da. of.... 
Cromwell als. Williams of Huntingdonshire.”’ 
Smithsby and his wife connived at the escape 
of Charles I. from Hampton Court, and after- 
wards saved what they could of the King’s 
possessions (see my note at 7 S. xi. 263, 322). 
Rabsey died in 1659, and her husband in 
1660, shortly after his reinstatement as 
Keeper by Charles II. Wm. Smithsby’s 
will (pr. 1662, P.C.C.) mentions Rabsey’s 
first husband. Rabsey had ten children by 
her second marriage; the youngest, likewise 
named Rabsey, born at Hampton, died 
unmarried, aged 80, and left a will (pr. 1720, 
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P.C.C.) wherein she bequeathed legacies to 
the Protector’s daughter Frances Russell, 
and a number of the latter’s descend- 
ants; the Protector’s granddaughter, Lady 
Elizabeth Frankland, was executrix. Rabsey 
Smithsby the younger was receiving a pen- 
sion from Queen Mary at the time of her 
death. William Smithsby’s brother Thomas 
was “‘saddler to King Charles’ (1635), and 
had a son Thomas, who was Keeper of the 
Privy Seal under the Commonwealth, dying 
in 1655. 

It appears, therefore, that some of the 
Smithsbys were Royalists and others the 
reverse, like the Cromwells, and they suffered 
or prospered accordingly. It is clear, more- 
over, that Rabsey the elder must have been 
@ near relative of the Protector. 

Finally I would ask if any one can throw 
light on the name of Rabsey, sometimes 
spelt Rabsy or Rabsha, which does not occur 
in any list of names hitherto consulted. 

G. H. F. Nurratz, Se.D., F.R.S. 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. 





Francis Bacon: ‘“ Lorp Bacon.’—In 
Sotheby’s catalogue of a recent sale, a 
number of books were catalogued under 
Francis, Lord Bacon. In view of the many 
warnings against the error of describing 
Sir F. Bacon as Lord Bacon, it is somewhat 
bewildering to find this “howler” per- 
petuated in a place where one looks for 
accuracy and correctness. In the ‘‘D.N.B.’ 
he is described as Francis Bacon, first Baron 
Verulam and Viscount St. Albans. Is there 
any early authority for the description 
“Lord Bacon,” as, for instance, a title-page 
of an early edition of his works, or a con- 
temporary usage of a peer’s surname with 
the title, interchangeably with the strict 
legal denomination ? 

REGINALD ATKINSON. 

Forest Hill, S.E. 

[Bacon’s editer, Mr. JAMES SPEDDING, contri- 
buted at 4S. vi. 177 a very interesting article on 
this subject, in the course of which hesaid : ‘‘ There 
can be no doubt that ‘ Lord Bacon’ is a title which 
never belonged tohim atany time of his life, either 
by law or custom......When and by whom it was 
first given him, I do not know ; but itseems to have 
become familiar by the middle of the seventeenth 


century.” Some instances are then cited, the first 
ing 1654. ] 


Morris. (See 11 S. viii. 68 and 156.)— 
Could your correspondent W. M. add 
anything further to the account of William 
Morris, who died in 1790? I understand 
Lord Collingwood went to sea in one of the 
ships of which he was mas_r. 


Ne Se 








Kerry Pxiace-NamMes.—l. On July 22, 
1580, Sir Nicholas White, Master of the 
Rolls in Ireland, writes to Lord Burghley 
(P.R.O., S.P. Ir. Eliz., vol. Ixxiv. No. 56) as 


follows :— , {haven whitesand] 
“In the lrishe Ventry is called coon  fyntra, 
which is as moche to say as whitesand havon, 
because the strande is white sande full of white 
shelles, and Dingill havon is called in the Irishe 
{haven ox } 
coon edaf deryck, which is as moche to say as red 
ox havon, and toke that name of the drownyng 
of an ox in the havon at the first comynge over of 
Englishmen from Cornewall, which brought some 
cattell with them.” 


In Murray’s ‘ Handbook to Ireland,’ 1912 
ed., at p. 529, Ventry is derived from Fionn 
Traigh=white strand. 

What is the proper form of Coon Edaf 
Deryck ? 


2. Sir Nicholas White goes on :— 


“One of the eldest of [the Burgesses of Dingle] 
tolde me that, sone upon the conquest of English- 
men in Irlande, a gentilman named de la Couson 
was Lord of that Towne and bylded it, whose issue 
in many yeres after failing, the Towne eschated to 
the house of Desmonde, and by that reason it is 
called at this day Dengill de couse.” 

According to Murray’s ‘ Ireland,’ loc. cit., 
the name of Dingle in Irish is Daingean-in- 
Chuis, 7.e., 

“The fortress of O’Cush, an Irish chief, or, as 
— assert, the Castle of Hussey, an Anglo-Norman 
settler.” 


I should like further particulars about de 
la Couson, O’Cush, and Hussey. 


3. Sir Nicholas, continuing, says that they 
‘went to see the fort of Smerycke, v myles from 
the Dengill to the westwards...... The thing itselfe 
is but the ende of a rocke, shooting oute into the 
bay of Smerycke under a long cape, whereon a 
merchant of the Dengill called Piers Ryce, abowtes 
a yere before James Fitz Morice’s landing, bylt a 
prety castell under pretence of gayning by the 
reasort of strangers thither afisshinge, when, in very 
trouthe, it was to receave James at his landing. 
And because at that instant tyme a shipp leaden 
with Capten Furbussher’s [i.¢. Frobisher’s] new 
founde ryches hadpned to perishe upon the sandes 
nere that place (whose carcase and stores I saw 
lye there), carying also in his mynde a golden 

magynacion of the comyng of the Spaynardes, 
called his bylding downe enoyr, which is as moche 
to say as the golden downe.” 


TI believe the Irish is Dun-an-oir, 7.e., golden 
fort. The Italians called it Castel dell’ Oro. 


4. Sir Nicholas proceeds :— 


“The auncient name of the bay in the Irishe 
tonge is the havon of Ard Canny, composed of 
these words Ard and Canny. Ard signifieth 
height, and canny is ot of a certen devoute man 
named Canitius, which upon the height of the 
cliff apers at this day a litle hermitage for him- 
selfe to live in contemplacion there, and so it is as 
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moche to say as Canicius is height. And after- 
wardes by the Spaynardes it was called Smerycke, 
by whate reason I know not.”’ 

This last statement is very strange. It 
is generally supposed that Smerwick is 
St. Mary Wick. It certainly is not Spanish. 

5. There is a parish in County Limerick 
called Ardkenny or Ardcanny, eight miles 
west of Limerick, which is probably named 
from St. Canice or Kenny or Kenneth ; but 
I find no trace of this name near Smerwick 
Harbour. There is an ancient hermitage 
called Gallerus there. Perhaps Sir Nicholas 
means this. Who was Gallerus ? 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


THe RicHt WorsHIPFUL THE MAyoR.— 
It is becoming a fairly common practice 
to address Mayors of provincial towns as 
the “ Right Worshipful.”” I believe they 
are entitled as a matter of courtesy to 
“Worshipful.” I shall be glad to know if 
the former is correct. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Wa.tTeR TiTLEy is described in ‘ Dict+ 
Nat. Biog.,’ Ivi. 419, as the “son of 
Abraham Titley, a Staffordshire man.” 
I should be glad to ascertain where Walter 
Titley was born in 1700, and any particulars 
of his mother. G. F. R. B. 


QUOTATION FROM Popr.—Tod, in his 
‘Annals of Rajasthan,’ gives the following 
from ‘“‘the story of Hercules put into 
doggerel by Pope” :— 

He whom Dejanira 
Wrapp’d in the envenomed shirt, and set on fire. 
What is the reference ? EMERITUS, 


ADMIRAL NicHoLAs Happock (1686-1746)- 
—When, where, and whom did this dis- 
tinguished admiral marry ? The ‘ D.N.B.’ 
is silent on the point. His only daughter 
married Samuel Holworthy of Elsworth 
Park, Cambs. L. E. TANNER. 

2 Little Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 


PacE-Eccine.—At Eastertime bands of 
boys go round to the houses at Grasmere 
pace-egging (? peace-egging or paste-egging). 
They have a short play that they act and 
sing. Can the words and music be obtained ? 
And what is the origin of the custom ? With 
the money they collect. I am told, they buy 
eggs that they dye different colours, and then 
roll down slopes to see which one will be the 
last to break its shell. 

DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


(Mr. F. Gorpon Brown fgave at 10 S. vii. 30 
numerous extracts from his copies of the ‘* Pace- 





GREGORY GOOSETREE.—On the back of a 
drawing by J. H. Mortimer, R.A., is in- 
scribed : “ ....Gregory Goosetree, Padding- 


ton Churchyard... .24* 
£200: 00: 00....” 
Was this person in any way connected 
with Goostree’s Club, Pall Mall, the rendez- 
vous of Wilberforce and Pitt ? 
Was he a relative of Thomas Goostre (or 
Goostrey), solicitor, of Sherrard Street, 
Golden Square, and later of Missenden 
Abbey, Bucks, whose daughter married 
William Selby Lowndes of Winslow ? 
GILBERT BENTHALL. 
205 Adelaide Road, Swiss Cottage, N.W. 


Jany, 1776.... 


Gorces Brass.—I have seen in an antique 
shop in Chelsea a brass bearing the in- 
scription :— 

**Henry Gorges | Esq onely childe | of Richard 
Lord | Gorges who dyed ! y® 27** of Aprill | 1674 in 
ye nyneteent" | yeare of his age.” 

This is surrounded by an ornamental border, 
with death’s heads in the corners. 

If any one can say from what church this 
brass came, its restoration could probably be 
effected. H. L. L. Denny. 

3 Lincoln Street, Chelsea, S.W. 


THE CoLours or Dracons.—Have the 
several colours—red, blue, green, yellow— 
assigned to dragons in legends, in heraldry, 
in art, &c., any definite significance? If 
so, what, in each case, is it ? RENIRA. 


Witiiam Mitpmay, HARVARD COLLEGE, 
1647.—He is generally stated to have been 
a son of Sic Henry Mildmay of Graces, 
Little Baddow, Essex. This is a mistake, 
as I have recently discovered that he was the 
eldest son of Sir Henry Mildmay of Wanstead, 
Essex, who was a grandson of Sir Walter 
Mildmay, the founder of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. Hence it is particularly in- 
teresting to find that we had at Harvard a 
direct descendant of the founder of John 
Harvard’s college. But beyond his paren- 
tage I have been unable to find any informa- 
tion at all about William Mildmay. Did 
he marry ? If so, whom? Where did he 
live ? Whereand whendid he die? Was he 
identical with the William Mildmay who 
matriculated (as a fellow commoner) at 
Emmanuel College at the Easter term in 
1641, but left without taking a degree? 
(See Venn, ‘Book of Matriculations and 
Degrees,’ 1913, p. 464.) Any information 
that your correspondents can give will be 
greatly appreciated. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 





egg” play. See alsodS. iv. 511; 9S. iii. 249, 334.] 





Boston, U.S. 
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Rosrnson Famity.—I should be glad to 
ascertain the connexion or relationship which 
existed between Luke Robinson, M.P. during 
the Commonwealth (Korn 1610), of Thornton 
Riseboro’, or Luke Robinson, M.P. for 
Hedon, Yorkshire (died 1773), and the 
family of Robinson, now Marquess of 
Ripon. I have proof that such connexion 
existed, but after long-continued search I 
cannot trace the date, &e. 
LuKe N. Rosrnson. 
Clover Lodge, Dilke Street, Chelsea, S.W. 


HENLEY, Herts.—In Nichols’s ‘ History 
of Leicestershire ’ I find that the member of 
a certain family is mentioned as having 
married a lady of Henley, Herts. I do not 
know of such a place, neither have I been 
able to find it in any county history. Can 
any of your readers give me information ? 

JOHN THICKBROOM. 

35 Allison Road, Hornsey, N. 


R. S. CHarnock’s Booxs. (See ante» 
p. 410.)—Very well. If he has left so few 
books that they did not deserve the name 
of a “ library,’’ may I modify my query and 
ask, Does anybody know what has become 
of the few books he has left ? L. L. K. 


“FAZAKERLEY : MEANING OF NAME. (See 
Ante, pp. 288, 395,)—Can any reader give the 
meaning of this name, whether of persons or 
places ? I see at the latter reference there 
occurs the spelling Phosakerley. 

M.A.Oxon. 


MEDIaVAL Latin.—Is there any Latin- 
English Dictionary which gives special 
attention to words found in documents, say 
from the tenth century onward ? 

JOHN PatTcHING. 

Lewes. 


“CONSUMPTION” AND ‘“ LETHARGY”: 
THEIR MEANING IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CentuRY.—During a@ recent visit to the 
Church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, while in- 
specting the parish register, I was impressed 
by the number of deaths recorded therein 
during the period 1650-1750 as the result of 
lethargy and consumption. 

Phthisis and tuberculosis are known to 
have prevailed in England since the four- 
teenth century at least; but, inasmuch as 
Milton’s death appears in the register as due 
to “consumption,” while his biographers 
attribute it to fever and gout, the natural 
inference is that “consumption” formerly 
denoted the gradual breaking-up of the 
system. ‘ Lethargy,” too, to which Defoe is 
here said to have succumbed, must at that 
date have had a less restricted meaning than 








at the present day, when it is defined as a 
“‘ prolonged and unnatural sleep.” In none 
of the definitions of these complaints in the 
*N.E.D.’ can I find information as to what 
these words exactly denoted in the seven- 
teenth century. N. W. Hit. 


R. BRERETON, ArtTist.—I have a picture 
of horses and children signed “‘ R. Brereton, 
1860” (21840). I shall be glad to have 
some particulars of the artist. 

R. VauGHAN GOWER. 

[Robert Brereton, according to Mr. Algernon 
Graves’s ‘Royal Academy,’ exhibited there ‘ Chil- 
dren of John Costazzi, Esq.,’ in 1841, and ‘ Master 
Townsend ’ in 1843.] 


Puck Farr.—What was this? In the 
Casement trial one of the witnesses stated 
that the town of Killorglin is locally known 
as Buck. On this a correspondent of The 
Yorkshire Post declares that it is a misprint 
for Puck, as Killorglin was, and perhaps 
still is, the scene of the once-famous Puck 
Fair, at which a “‘ Puck,” or he-goat, was 
placed on a platform in the middle of the 
fair. The writer is unable to explain the 
origin or significance of the custom. 

J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 





Replies. 
GENNYS OF LAUNCESTON AND 
PLYMOUTH. 


(12 S. i. 126, 193, 249, 299.) 


TuHE family of Gennys or Gennis has been 
represented in Cornwall from a_ remote 
period, and records dating from the thir- 
teenth century contain references to members 
of the family. The town of St. Gennys, on 
the west coast of Cornwall, south of Dizzard 
Point, is where the name is first found. At 
that period family surnames, as now estab- 
lished, were not generally in use, individuals 
being known by the name of the town or 
place where they lived, and it is for this 
reason we find members of the Gennys 
family, from 1272 to 1346, described as John 
de Seintginas, Robert de St. Gennis, Symon 
de St. Gennys, &c. Gradually the local 
designation of the individual disappeared, 
and about the middle of the fourteenth 
century the name of the town or place 
became the surname of the family. The 
earliest notice of this transition and fixity 
of surname in connexion with the Gennys 
family occurs in a deed dated at Bodmin, 
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Sept. 2, 1312, Richard Genes being one of the 

parties mentioned as holding land at Pen- 

bugle, near Bodmin, from one Reginald 
wys. 

Nearly all the earliest references to mem- 
bers of the Gennys family are concerned with 
individuals who were connected with the 
Church, and in the ancient Bishops’ Registers 
are recorded the institutions of members of 
the family as deacons and rectors to the 
benefices of, amongst others, Otterham in 
Cornwall, and Mary-Tavy and Hittisleigh in 
Devon. 

In the De Banco Rolls for 1396 there is 
recorded a suit in which it is stated that one 
William de Hillescote leased certain lands 
in East Hillescote to Thomas Geneys. 
Helscote is in the parish of North Petherwin 
in Cornwall, some five miles from Launceston, 
and this record therefore shows that one 
branch of the family of Gennys was resident 
in that neighbourhood more than a century 
before they appeared at Launceston. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the family had largely increased, 
and branches are found in many of the 
parishes throughout Cornwall. The neigh- 
bourhood of Launceston appears to have 
been the district in which they chiefly 
resided. The first mention of the name in 
this locality occurs in the records of the 
borough when, in 1532, one Jone Gennys 
held a house in the town from the corpora- 
tion; and in 1534 William Genys, one of 
the Canons of Launceston, acknowledged 
the Royal Supremacy. 

The records of the corporation indicate 
that the family held a foremost position 
‘among the burgesses, the office of Mavor of 
Launceston having been held for nine 
separate years between 1584 and 1667 by 
members of the family. 

Towards the close of the sixteenth century 
a branch of the family is found to have 
settled at Plymouth, and on the peninsula 
lying to the west of Plymouth Sound. 
Within the latter area are the parishes of 
Sheviock, Antony, St. John’s, Rame, and 
Maker, and in the parish registers are found 
numerous entries connected with the Gennys 
family. It is also to be observed that Mount 
Edgcumbe, the seat of the ancient family of 
the same name, is situated in the north-east 
corner of the peninsula, and documentary 
evidence is forthcoming showing at least one 
intermarriage between the families of Gennys 
and Edgcumbe, as well as other transactions 
connected with the tenure of land. Nicholas 
Gennys, grandson of Nicholas Gennys, 
Mayor of Launceston in 1641, was Mayor of 








Plymouth in 1703; and the family is still 
represented in the neighbourhood by Mr. 
J. C. Henn-Gennys of Whitleigh House, this 
property having been acquired through the 
marriage in 1750 of John Gennys, M.D., of 
Plymouth, to Christiana, the daughter and 
coheir of Nicholas Docton of Whitleigh, 
Plymouth. 

It has not been found possible to prepare 
a connected pedigree of the Gennys family 
from an earlier date than the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, as al] the references 
obtained in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries, consequent upon the 
absence of consecutive records, are of a 
disconnected and fragmentary nature. 

GERTRUDE THRIFT. 

79 Grosvenor Square, Rathmines, Dublin. 





‘“SPIRITUS NON POTEST HABITARE IN 
sicco”’ (v. sub ‘Authors of Quotations 
Wanted,’ 11 S. iv. 488).—Over four years 
ago a correspondent wrote from Copenhagen 
under the signature B.: ‘‘ I have seen this 
dictum attributed to St. Augustine, but I 
could not find it in his ‘ Opera,’ even with 
the aid of an index locupletissimus. Can any 
one tell me where it hides ? ”’ 

The French form occurs in “a jolly chapter 
of Rabelais,” i. 5, ““ En see jamais l’ame ne 
habite.”” Commentators—for example, Mr. 
W. F. Smith in the notes to his translation 
—-quote 

L’ame jamais ne se oa 
Ainsi que lisons, en sec lie 
Nef foe ‘Fols’ (1497). 
and refer to St. August. ‘‘ Decret.’’ ix. 32, 2. 
On turning to the ‘ Decretum,’ Par. ii. 
Causs@ xxxii. Questio ii. sect. ix., in the 
‘Corpus Juris Canonici,’ Cologne, 1779, 
tom. i. p. 383, we find an extract introduced 
as from St. Augustine, “in libro Ques- 
tionum veteris et novi Testamenti, ¢. 23,” 
to which the editor has added in square 
brackets, “‘ imo Hilarius Diaconus c. an. 380.” 
Towards the end of this extract are the words 
“Anima certe, quia spiritus, in sicco habi- 
tare non potest; ideo in sanguine fertur 
habitare.”” The ‘ Liber Questionum veteris 
et novi Testamenti, generally attributed 
to the deacon Hilarius (No. 31 of that 
name in Smith and Wace’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Christian Biography ’), is printed in the 
Appendix to vol. iii. of the Benedictine 
edition (Paris, 1679) of Augustine, col. 41, 
sqq. The passage quoted is in col. 50, 
and runs as above, except that spiritus 
is followed by est, and there is no habitare 
after fertur. This then was the _hiding- 








place of the quotation for which B. was 
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searching. For the theory expressed by 
Hilarius’s words one may compare Deutero- 
nomy xii. 23, “‘sanguis enim eorum pro 
anima est ’’ ; Empedocles’s line, 

Aipa yap dvOpdros repixdpdidy éore vonpa, 
and Cicero, ‘ Tusculan Disputations,’ i. 9, 19, 


with John Davies’s note. On the other 
hand, Tristram Shandy’s father was shocked 
at 

**the very idea of so noble, so refined, so im- 
material, and so exalted a being as the Anima, 
or even the Animus, taking up her residence, and 
sitting dabbling, like a ron, Me all day long, both 
summer and winter, in a puddle,—or in a liquid of 
any kind he would scarce give the doctrine a 
hearing ”—‘ Tristram Shandy,’ IL. chap. xix. 

But “‘ Anima certe, quia spiritus est. in 
sicco habitare non potest,” has a further 
interest for the student of literature. Was 
not this in Coleridge’s mind when he defined 
Swift as ‘‘anima Rabellaisii habitans in 
sieco”’ (‘ Table Talk,’ June 15, 1830), even 
though at the same time he may have re- 
collected the unclean spirit walking through 
dry places in St. Matthew xii. 43 ? 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


GARBRAND (12 S. i. 410). —Caleb J. 
Garbrand, who appears to have been 
exclusively a portrait painter, contributed 
twenty-four pictures to various exhibitions 
between 1773 and 1780. Six of these exhibits 
were hung at the Society of Artists, ten at 
the Free Society of Artists, and eight at the 
Royal Academy. His Academy pictures 
were all dispatched from 1 Cecil Street, 
Strand. The following is a list of his con- 
tributions to the Academy exhibitions :— 

1775. Portrait of a gentleman. 

Portrait of a young lady. 

76. Portrait of a young gentleman. 
. Three portraits in oils. 
. A lady in masquerade ; Kitcat. 
A philosopher, three-quarters. 
. Portrait of a lady. 
Portrait of a lady. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


There exists at Ewell in Surrey, Garbrand 
Hall,an important house surrounded by con- 
siderable grounds, including a lake fed by 
““The Springs’ opposite the main entrance 
gate, which is surmounted by a big dog, and 
‘was much noticed by those passing through 
the village on their way to the races on 
Epsom Downs. It was occupied by Mrs. 
Torr, whose daughter married the late Sir 
William Bell; and maybe the name of the 
house has some association with Garbrand 
the painter. F. W. R. Garnett. 

- Wellington Club, S.W. 








ToucHinc For Luck (12 S. i. 430).— 
Oddly enough, the parallel case demanded 
by your correspondent is furnished by a para- 
graph in The Evening Newsof May 26 :— 

Tue Lucky Tovucu. 


A Queer Custom Which Puzzles Jack in Yorkshire 
Towns. 

Touch a sailor for luck ! 

‘*Wherever we go in Yorkshire towns,” said a 
sailor on leave to the Yorkshire Evening Post, ‘‘ we 
encounter girls who tap us for luck! In York, 
Bradford, Halifax, it is just the same as in Leeds. 

“ Even kiddies will run across the street to touch 
us. Dowemind? Qh, no.’ 

A first class artificer, who was on board the 
Triumph when she was torpedoed, said the custom, 
which was confined to Yorkshire, started at a Hull 
party, where a woman touched a sailor’s collar and 
then said: ‘“‘Just for luck!” From Hull the 
wractice seems to have spread to all parts of 

orkshire. 

“A sailor,” he said, “is supposed to be lucky, 
and it is considered lucky to touch him on his 
collar, the white stripes of which indicate the 
victories of the Nile, Copenhagen, and Trafalgar. 
Some of our fellows who come to Yorkshire lose 
their tempers because of the frequency with which 
they are ‘ tapped’ in the streets.” 


I have some faint recollection of having 
met with this before, in the dim past. 
Perhaps a search through the indexes of 
“N. & Q.’ would result in some trace of it. 

EDWARD SMITH. 

Wandsworth, 


Incidents that occurred at the celebration 
of the Lupercalia in ancient Rome illustrate 
the belief in the utility of touching for luck. 
Plutarch, in his ‘ Life of Cesar,’ c. 61, de- 
scribes what was done by expectant and 
speculating matrons on the occasion. He 
introduces the experimental ventures when. 
speaking of the friction that arose between 
Cesar and the tribunes, Flavius and Marul- 
lus. This is the passage :— 

“It was the festival of the Lupercalia, about 
which many writers say that it was originally a 
festival of the shepherds, and had also some rela- 
tionship to the Arcadian Lycea. On this occasion 
many of the young nobles and magistrates ran 
through the city. without their toga, and for sport 
and to make laughter strike those whom they meet 
with a of hide that have the hair on: many 
women of rank also pu ely put themselves in 
the way and present their hands to be struck like 
children at school, being persuaded that this 
is favourable,” &c. 

THOMAS BAYNE. 


See ‘ Little Dorrit,’ chap. xviii. :— 

“*Mr. Chivery......had:on sundry Sunday morn- 
ings given his boy what he termed ‘a lucky touch,’ 
signifying that he considered such commendation 
of him to Good Fortune preparatory to his that 
day declaring his passion and becoming triumphant.” 


G. W. E. R. 
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Touching or striking hands for luck wa* 
once a common practice. An understand- 
ing or bargain having been arrived at by 
two persons, each extended a hand, palms 
together. If a sailor or soldier came home 
to a village on furlough, all his friends 
hastened to touch or strike hands with him 
for luck. It was not an ordinary hand- 
shake. I noted this on several occasions 
after both the Crimean War and the Indian 
Mutiny. TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


** AaNostic AND “ A@nosco”’ (12 8. i. 
429).—If Cecil Rhodes, in respect of religious 
opinion, said, ‘‘ Agnosco, I do not know,” is 
it necessary to charge him with the error 
of making agnoscere = dyvociv? May we 
not understand the phrase in another 

‘sense? One of the forces of agnoscere is 
certainly to allow, admit, acknowledge (Ovid, 
‘Met.,’ xiii. 27, and “me non agnoscetis 
ducem ?” Livy, vi. 7). Why, then, should 
not Rhodes have meant, with a subtle play 
on the words, “I admit that I do not 
know ”—“ The subject is too profound for the 
grasp of my understanding’’? True, Rhodes 
founded scholarships at Oxford, but not, 
surely, as implying any idea of his own 

‘scholarly powers, but from his love of his old 
university. S. R. C. 

Canterbury. 


It is quite probable that Cecil Rhodes 
may have made such a mistake as trans- 
lating agnosco (“I reeognize’’) by “I do 
not know”; but it is curious that the mis- 
take should have been continued. The 
origin of the word “agnostic ’’(from &yvworos) 
is, I believe, this :—Huxley, at a meeting for 
the formation of the now defunct Meta- 
physical Society, held at Sir James Knowles’s 
house on Clapham Common one evening in 
1869, suggested the name “agnostic.” He 
took it from St. Paul’s mention of the 
altar to the “unknown God.” See ‘ The 
Oxford English Dictionary, “‘ Agnostic.” 


A. GWYTHER. 
Windham Club. 


Whether Cecil Rhodes ever perpetrated 
the bétise mentioned in the query J do 
not know; but surely it is no more an 
absolute necessity for pious founders to be 
exact scholars than it is for one who drives 
fat oxen to be also fat. In 1870,at Umko- 


maas, Rhodes certainly endeavoured to keep 
up his classics; and in October, 1871, he 
started for Colesberg Kopje in a Scotch cart 
drawn by a team of oxen, carrying a pick, 
two spades, several volumes of the classics, 
In 1881, when 28, he 


and a Greek lexicon. 











at length passed the ordinary examination at 
Oxford for the B.A. degree; and Marcus 
Aurelius is recorded to have been his con- 
stant companion. : 

Dr. Brewer would, apparently, have con- 
strued the unhappy Dido’s famous confes- 
sion in precisely the opposite sense to that 
usually given by classical scholars. 


A. R. Baytey. 
ALTARS OF ANTIQUARIAN’ INTEREST 
(12 S. i. 410).—The book which will most 
assist Mr. BrorHerton is ‘La Messe, 


Etudes Archéologiques sur ses Monuments,’ 
Paris, 1883. The first volume of this fine 
and scholarly book is largely devoted to the 
history of altars. 93-240 contain a 
very full historical essay, beginning with 
‘* origines,” and followed by chapters dealing 
with every aspect of the subject, and ending 
with a useful analytical table. Beyond this, 
and much to the point, there is a series of 
illustrations of altars of all periods repro- 
duced in a sequence of magnificent full-page 
plates, numbered 23 to 89. On each full 
page there are several altars represented, 
and in all there are some hundreds of exact 
reproductions and descriptions. 

Next in importance is a work just issued 
by the Clarendon Press, ‘The Chancel of 
English Churches,’ by Francis Bond. The 
first fiftv pages of this book consist of an his- 
torical treatise upon the Christian and Jewish 
altars, with very many illustrations, drawn 
chiefly from English sources. The book 
has excellent bibliographical notes. Dr. 
Cox’s ‘ English Church Furniture’ (1907) 
has seventeen pages packed full with valuable 
information. It includes a list of places 
where altar-slabs are found to survive. Sir 
St. John Hope issued in 1899, through the 
Alcuin Club, a small work with thirty-six 
illustrations of altars taken from illuminated 
manuscripts of the tenth to the sixteenth 
centuries. 

Sir James Frazer’s ‘ Pausanias’ contains 
much valuable information regarding pagan 
altars. There is a separate index volume to 
this great work, and it has two alphabets: 
one to the translation and the other to 
illustrative notes. Both indexes contain 
many references to pagan altars. I advise 
Mr. BROTHERTON to consult the chapter 
on ‘Rites and Ceremonies’ in Tylor’s 
‘Primitive Culture,’ and also to look at 
‘Comparative Religion, its Adjuncts and 
Allies,’ by Louis Henry Jordan, 1915. This 
last-named new book is an analysis of the 
chief books upon comparative religion, and 
it is of the greatest value to students. 
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Wilkinson’s ‘ Ancient Egyptians’ (Birch’s 
edition) has about a couple of pages upon 
the subject of Egyptian altars. Viollet-le- 
Due’s ‘ Dictionnaire de I’ Architecture’ has 
many beautiful illustrations of altars and 
careful descriptions of them. Similarly 
Parker’s ‘Glossary of Architecture’ deals 
with English examples. I append notes 
of a few papers of historical interest which 
ee the above more important 
ooks. 


‘ The History of the Christian Altar.” By Edward 
Bishop.—Downside Review, July. 1905 

‘Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chrétienne et de 
Liturgie.’ By Cabrol. 

_‘A Brief Historical Inquiry into the Introduc- 
tion of Stone Altars into the Christian Church.’ 
By J. Blackburne. Cambridge, 1844. 

‘The Archeology of the Christian Altar in 
Western Europe.’ By A. Heales. London, 1881. 

‘On Wooden Altars. By C. R. Baker King. 1909. 

‘The Altars recently found in the Roman Camp 
at Maryport.’ By J.C. Bruce—Arch. liana, 
NS.. vol. vii. 

‘On the Discovery of Roman Inscribed Altars at 
eae: By John Clayton—Arch. liana, 
vol. x. 

‘Notices of the Roman Altars and Mural In- 
scriptions presented by Sir G. Clerk.’—Proc. Soc. 
Antig. Scotland, vol. iii. 

‘Inscription on an Altar found at Chester. By 
E. Halley. —Royal Soc. Phil. Trans., xix. 

_‘ Description of a Roman Altar found in the 
Neighbourhood of Aldston Moor in Cumberland.’ 
By Rev. 8. Weston.—Arch., vol. xvii. 

‘Observations on the Corbridge Altars.’ By 
Daines Barrington.—Arch.. iii. 

x ‘Observations on Episcopal Chairs and Stone 
Seats; as also on piscinas and other appendages 
to altars still remaining in chancels.’ By Charles 
Clarke.—Arch., xi. 

‘Ona Roman Altar discovered in restoring the 
Parish Church of Gainford in ls \’ By Rev. 
H. M. Scarth.—Brit. Arch. Assoc.. vol. xxii. 

*Roman Altars preserved at Rokeby and_the 
Roman Stations at Gretabridge and Piersbridge.’ 
By H. M. Scarth.—Brit. Arch. Assoc., xliii. 

‘On an Altar Stone found at Coldingham in 
gl _.By James Hardy.—Berwickshire Nat. Club, 
vol. viii. 

‘L’Autel Chrétien.’ Par 
Arch., iv. p. 238, &c. 


187 Piccadilly, W. 


Didron. — Annales 


A. L. HUMPHREYS. 


Illustrations and descriptions of altars 
used in the various cults from the Druidical 
times to the present day are to be found in 
F. 8. Dobbins’s ‘Story of the World’s 
Worship,’ published by the Dominion Co., 
Chicago, 1901. Henry Moses in ‘ A Collec- 
tion of Vases, Altars, Pater, Tripods, 
Candelabra, Sarcophagi, &c.,’ published by 
J. Taylor, London, 1814, also gives a short 
résumé of the subject with illustrations, 

Bruce’s ‘ Lapidarium Septentrionale ; or, 
A Description of the Monuments of Roman 
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Rule in the North of England,’ published by 
Bernard Quaritch, London, 1875,and Lysons’s 
‘Magna Britannia,’ vol. iv. Cumberland, 
give descriptions of Roman altars. A 
recent book on altars is Wright’s ‘Some 
Notable Altars in the Church of England 
and the American Episcopal Church,’ 114 
full-page plates, New York, Macmillan Co., 
1908. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 





SHAKESPEARE’S Fatcon Crest (12 S. i. 
429).—There is a note to the following effect 
in.a work entitled ‘ The Story of the Life of 
William Shakespeare, by J. C., which I 
picked up some years ago at Stratford-on- 
Avon :— 

“In the College of Arms two drafts of a grant of 
coat armour proposed to conferred on John 
Shakespeare, one in 1596 and the other in 1599, are 
still preserved ; but although some of Shakespeare’s 
descendants assumed these arms, it is not known 
that they were ever really granted—‘ The shield and 
cote of arms: in a field of gould vpon a bend sable. 
a speare of the first, the point vpward hedded: 
argent; and for his creast or cognizance a falcon 
with his wynges, displayed standing on a wrethe of 
his coullers, supporting a speare armed hedded or 
and steeled sylver, fixed upon a helmet with man- 
telles and tasselles. as more playnely maye appear 
depicted on this margent.’ ” 

It would seem from this that the Bard’s 
right to inherit the crest from his father is 
open to question. 

WILLOUGHBY MAyCockK. 


Next to the eagle the falcon is the noblest 
of birds in the demesne of armory. There 
was formerly a Falcon King of Arms, so 
named from one of Edward III.’s royal 
badges; and she represents an honourable 
and national pastime, the peculiar province of 
the noble and the gentleman. As the poet’s 
surname had originally a martial significance, 
implying capacity in the wielding of the 
spear, and the bird might be considered a 
svmbol of true gentility, and Shakespeare 
himself was evidently a past master in the 
gentle art of falconry, the assigning to him 
(or to his father on his motion) of this 
particular crest seems singularly happy. 

The achievement assigned to Shakespeare 
by Garter is a famous example of canting 
heraldry. Garter’s words are :— 

‘Gold, on a bend sable a spear of the first, and 
for his crest or cognizance a falcon, his wings dis- 
played argent, emp» | on a wreath of his colours, 
supporting a spear gold, steeled as aforesaid.” 

The Shakespeare falcon, which presumably 
shakes the tilting-spear, is innocent of bells, 
jesses, or vervels, and is turned into a cock- 
bird by Garter. The falcon is, of course, 
the female peregrine, as may be seen in 
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treatises on the pastime, and in the works of 
‘Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and Dryden. 
The male peregrine, or tercel-gentle, is 
smaller by a third than the female. But, as 
the Right Hon. D. H. Madden has shown in 
‘The Diary of Master William Silence,’ 
Homer’s falcons are males, though his 
translator—George Chapman—restores them 
to their proper sex; in Latin falco and 
accipiter are both masculine ; and Dr. John- 
son, Scott, Tennyson, and William Morris 
all tend to make the falcon a member of their 
own sex. A. R. BayLey. 


Perhaps there is less reason for a “falcon ” 
crest in the case of Shakespeare than in that 
of Hawkwood the free-lance, called Acuto by 
the Florentines. 

I upset this old fancy by discovery (thanks 
‘to Lisini. the Siena archivist) of several letters 
sealed in green wax by Hawkwood’s real 
crest, Viz., an arpia with woman's head, and 
wings extended ; above it the word “ For- 
tuna” is inscribed. See the review in The 
Atheneum of Temple Leader's‘ Life of 
Hawkwood.’ Witi1amM MERCER. 


Mack SURNAME (12 §. i. 165, 278, 413),— 
The Rev. John Mack, a Baptist minister at 
Margate, and later at Clipstone, Northamp- 
tonshire, was born at Glasgow, Aug. 16, 1788, 
and died at Clipstone Nov. 5, 1831. He 
was a friend of Robert Hall and other well- 
known Nonconformist ministers of that day. 
His son, Mr. William Mack, was founder of 
‘the large publishing firm at Bristol. Of 
other sons, James died in America, and John 
in India, JOHN T. PaGE. 


_ Tue “Fry”: THe “ Hackney” (12 S. 
i. 150, 254, 398).—Permit me to correct my 
remark, ante, p. 254, as to the date of the 
origin of “fly.” G.E. P. A. is quite right in 
saying that for its first use we must go back 
to an earlier date than 1809; for in my 
‘Annals of the Road,’ 1876, p. 12, I quote 
1754 as the year when a company of mer- 
chants in Manchester started a new vehicle 
called “The Flying Coach,” as it was 
advertised to arrive in London in four and a 
half days after leaving Manchester. In 
1757 the Liverpool merchants followed with 
their “ Flying Machine on Steel Springs ” ; 
while from Sheffield and Leeds came, in 
1784, their respective ‘‘ Fly Coaches,” doing 
their eight miles an hour. Your corre- 
spondent will like to know that Lord Eldon’s 
story of “ Sat Cito’ appears at p. 21 of my 
~ Annals,’ f 

As for “hackney,” Mr. Moore, in his 
“Omnibuses and Cabs’ (quoted by Mr. 














WAINEWRIGHT, p. 254), considering this 
term to be of French origin, agrees with my 
remarks at p. 5 of my ‘ Annals,’ though I 
now am of opinion that Prof. Skeat, in his 
‘ Etymological Dictionary,’ where he plumps 
for Hackney in Middlesex, formerly Hacke- 
ney, and spelt Hakeneia in 1199, must be 
right. The ‘ coche-a-haquenée’”’ of France 
cannot beat 1199. The ‘‘ coche-a-hacquenée ” 
may be of French origin, but “ hackney,” as 
a term for a horse, may well be English. 
Haroitp Matet, Col. 
Racketts, Hythe, Southampton. 






Littré derived the old French words 
haquet and haque, a horse, from the German 
hacke, to which the Dutch hacken, noted by 
Mr. J. LanpFEAR Lucas (ante, p. 254), is 
doubtless related ; but Littré apparently 
accepted as correct Diez’s derivation of Fr. 
haquenée, Span. hacanea, and Ital. acchinea, 
from the Ger. hacke+Eng. nag, a conjecture 
that now seems preposterous. The English 
hack is. simply an abbreviation of the word 
hackney, and has nothing to do with the 
German. hacke. 

The late Pror. Skeat showed (see 10 8S. 
viii. 465 ; ix. 11, 52, 91) that the old English 
hakenei, a horse, resulted from an Anglo- 
Latin adjectival form hakeneius, meaning 
belonging to Hackney, and traced the word 
back to 1292, a date some two hundred years 
earlier than its Continental equivalents. As 
Hackney had long been famous for its horses, 
cattle, fairs, and races, he had no doubt 
whatever that this metropolitan district gave 
rise to the name of the horse. Skeat was 
also of opinion that Fr. haquenée, being a 
feminine noun, must have owed its gender 
to derivation from Latin Hakeneia, the dis- 
trict of Hackney ; but what appears more 
likely is that the English word was taken 
over bodily by the French, and was turned 
into a feminine in that language phonetically. 

N. W. Hi. 


While the history of the “ fly’ is under 
review it may perhaps be of interest to note 
that a small variety of it, which obtained for 
a time a great popularity at Torquay, became 
extinct a few years ago. It was a light 
vehicle suitable for hilly roads, and went by 
the name of “‘ midge.” The fares for these 
conveyances, if I remember rightly, were 
slightly less than for the larger “ fly.” 

At Newquay (Cornwall) another kind of 
trap is much in fashion, termed a “ jingle ” ; 
but this is a two-wheeled vehicle. 


Upton. 
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Mirror Guosts (12 S. i. 447).—I heard 
the following story about twenty years ago. 
My informant had learnt it from a friend, 
who was also a friend of the lady who saw 
the ghost. One evening Lady G., when 
staying at Rufford Abbey, had dressed for 
dinner. Her maid had already left the 
room, and she stood alone before the dressing 
table, giving a few final touches to the 
diamonds she had put on. As she did so, 
she suddenly observed in the mirror before 
her that a man in the habit of a monk 
was standing behind her, gazing over her 
shoulder. The sight gave her a_ shock. 
When she related what she had seen, after 
she went downstairs, she was told that the 
monks of Rufford had not worn the dress 
which she described. Nevertheless, she was 
so nervous that she left the Abbey on the 
following day. Some little time after it was 
discovered from old documents that a monk 
of an order which wore the costume she had 
seen had visited Rufford and died there. 

Probably the present owner of the place 
eould sav whether there was in reality any 
modern foundation for the story, or whether 
it is an old tale made new. MMP. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (128. i. 
428).— 

1. This worlde is but a through-fare fulle of woe 
is by Chaucer (in ‘ The Canterbury Tales,’ as 
well as I can remember), and the remainder 
of the distich is, 

And we beene pylgrymes passyng to and froe. 
A. SMYTHE PALMER. 
Eastbourne. . 
{‘ The Knight’s Tale,’ Il. 2849-50. ] 


4, The most unhappy man of men 
is Toussaint L’Ouverture, in Wordsworth’s 
sonnet beginning, 
Toussaint, the most unhappy man of men! 
cy GC. B. 


Hymn-Tune ‘ Lypra’ (128.1. 309, 377, 434). 
—In the answers to the query as to the 
hymn-tune ‘Lydia’ at the second refer- 
ence, I notice in one case, at least, an 
incorrect statement relative to ‘The Union 
Tune-Book.’ This work first appeared in 
1837. A reference to the preface or adver- 
tisement will show that Mr. John Peck was 
the man engaged as musical editor, not 
Thomas Clark, and not J. T. Cobbin. 

In 1842 a new and revised edition was 
issued, and for this Thomas Clark’s services 
were engaged to re-harmonize the tunes— 
he and J. T. Cobbin writing many fresh 
tunes for the work. 
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In 1854 a continuation, bringing the 
number of tunes up to 483, was issued. This 
was under the superintendence of J. T. 
Cobbin. 

In 1879 a supplement, edited by John 
Hullah, was issued, last tune No. 687. This 
contains that remarkably fine tune ‘ Canons 
Ashby,’ by J. Hullah, written, I believe, 
for the ‘ Book of Praise Hymnal.’ 

As to William Arnold of Portsea and his 
tune ‘ Lydia,’ I am fully aware there is one 
of that name in his collection of Original 
Tunes. But this tune not having been 
recognized by Episcopalians, I eonsidered it 
was quite out of the running. 

Mr. J. T. Lightwood, in his ‘ Hymn-Tunes 
and their Story,’ p. 284, states that prior to 
the issue of Dr. Allon’s ‘ Congregational 
Psalmist’ in 1858, the Congregational 
churches for twenty years had been subsist- 
ing on the old ‘ Union Tune-Book.’ This, 
however, is incorrect. Dr. Allon’s own 
congregation were using ‘ The Psalmist ’—a 
collection of four hundred tunes—of which 
parts i. and ii. appeared in 1835; part iii., 1838; 
part iv., 1842.. The compilers and _ pro- 
prietors of this fine work were John Haddon, 
Thomas Hawkins, Thomas Overbury, and 
Edward Smith. An arrangement between 
the ‘ Psalmist’ proprietors and Dr. Allon 
as to a new work was almost completed, but 
it fell through. Then Dr. Allon issued his 
“ Congregational Psalmist.’ 

In addition to ‘The Psalmist,’ claiming 
the attention of Baptist and Congregational 
churches, I may mention Dr. Waite’s 
‘Hallelujah,’ ‘The Standard Tune - Book,’ 
containing some very fine tunes by Dr. 
Gauntlett and others, and ‘ The Comprehen- 
sive Tune-Book.’ There were others in town 
and country. In some localities MS. selec- 
tions were in use, culled from Jarman, 
Jordan, White, and other composers of Jocal 
fame. So ‘The Union Tune-Book’ did 
not reign supreme, as Mr. J. T. Lightwood 
intimates. 

I will just state here that, having known 
‘The Psalmist’ for over sixty years, I am 
fully acquainted with its defects; I also 
know its great excellence. The late Dr. 
Allon, the late Rev. T. T. Lynch, and others 
have borne testimony to the fine quality of 
many of the tunes therein. But Dr. Allon’s 
book and ‘The Bristol] Tune-Book’ con- 
tained tunes for the new measures scattered 
about the new hymn-books, and these were 
important factors in the overthrow of ‘ The 
Psalmist ’ and ‘ The Union Tune-Book.’ I 
well remember it frequently being said, 





“There are two chapels in London, at any 
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rate, where ‘The Psalmist’ is fully appre- 
ciated: Union Chapel, Islington, and Morn- 
ington Crescent Chapel, Camden Town.’ 
And I also remember, as a boy, hearing at 
the Old Gravel-Pit Chapel, Hackney, 
Samuel Wesley's fine tune ‘ Thyatira’ sung 
(352 ‘ Psalmist ’). 

One may search the modern hymnals 
from one end to the other and not find this 
tune’s equal, much less its superior. There 
is @ massive grandeur in it well-nigh irre- 
sistible. But it belongs to a class no longer 
acceptable to the editors of modern hymnals. 


71 Downs Park Road, N.E. A, PAYNE. 


THE Kine’s Own Scorrish BORDERERS 
(12 S. i. 248, 314, 356, 434).—The following 
information may be of interest to your 
‘correspondent 8. The six Minden regiments 
are the Suffolk, the Lancashire Fusiliers, the 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers, the King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers, the Hampshire Regiment, 
and the King’s Own (Yorkshire Light In- 
fantry). Of these regiments the Lancashire 
Fusiliers, the old 20th, are associated, I 
think, the most closely with the battle. 
They are called frequently ‘“‘the Minden 
boys,” and they have a “‘ Minden March ” 
and a “ Minden yell.” The story of the 
roses, which they gathered in the gardens 
and wore on the day of the battle, is well 
known, and in recent years they have been 
authorized to bear on their colours the red 
rose, which, although it cannot be said that 
the roses worn in the battle were red, 
records the association of the regiment with 
Minden, and also with the county of Lan- 
caster. 

The K.O.S.B. keep also Aug. 1, Minden 
Day, and wear roses in their caps on the 
anniversary. I am unable, however, to find 
evidence that the red tufts, to which your 
correspondent alludes, have any reference to 
the day. Moreover, those tufts are, I 
believe, of quite recent date. A well-known 
officer and historian of the Lancashire 
Fusiliers, who has met many officers of the 
K.O.S.B., tells me that a former commanding 
officer of the K.O.S.B. informed him that 
until a battalion of that regiment met the 
2nd Battalion of the Lancashire Fusiliers 
in Devonport some years ago, his regiment 
had never worn roses on Minden Day, and 
that they wore them then for the first time 
by way of chaff. Athletic sports, too, were 
held on that occasion as usual by the Lanca- 
shire Fusiliers, but the battalion of the 
K.O.8.B., side by side with them, did not 
hold any such sports. If that be so, the 
red-tuft theory seems to lack confirmation. 












I was present with my friend, the above- 
mentioned officer, on Sunday, Aug. 1, 1909, 
at the 150th celebration of the Battle of 
Minden. We were the only Englishmen 
there, and our story of the roses was not 
known to our hosts, who were much inter- 
ested in it, with the result that the Landrat 
of Minden sent me some red-rose trees, which 
are now blooming in my garden at home. 

LEES KNOWLES, Bt. 

Westwood, Pendlebury. 


ACCIDENTAL LIkENESSES (12 S. i. 348, 
438). — Among accidental likenesses in 
natural scenery the following deserve men- 
tion :—- 


1. The striking likeness to the profile of a 
human face presented by the cliff in which 
the Overton hills end, just above Frodsham, 
in Cheshire. It is best seen as you go from 
Chester by rail. 

2. Perhaps even more remarkable than 
this, though not so well known, is the like- 
ness to the Duke of Wellington (some, I 
believe, say to William IIT.) shown by a rock 
overlooking the Lledr Valley on the right 
hand, just beyond the first bridge over the 
Lledr on the way to Dolwyddelan. The 
face is seen looking upwards as if in sleep. 
In this connexion one cannot but recall the 
finest of Hawthorne’s ‘ Twice-Told Tales’ 
(‘The Great Stone Face’), and the morat 
it carries. 

3. Different in kind from the above, but 
equally worthy of note, is the close resem- 
blance to a serpent’s head, hslf seen above 
the sea, presented by the western extremities 
of the Great Orme’s Head and Puffin Island, 
as viewed from the Lavan Sands. To this 
likeness, no doubt, the Great Orme owes its 
name. 

The resemblances of cloud-scenery are an 
endless subject; but I may mention two 
instances that have left permanent im- 
pressions on my mind. The stranger of the 
two was the silhouette of a singularly noble 
face of the Greek type formed by the pro- 
jecting edge of a dark cloud on the dise of 
the setting sun above Anglesey. The effect 
was that of a cameo, black on red, indescrib- 
ably beautiful. The other was the figure of 
a huge lion with opea jaws, formed by a 
cumulus cloud, that once followed my train. 
from Banbury to Reading, changing shape a 
little, but retaining the likeness nearly the 
whole way. An incipient influenza that 
proved severe must have made me morbidly 
impressionable, for impressed I was almost 
to the point of terror. Cc. C.B 
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I quote the following examples from 
Speight’s ‘ Nidderdale,’ 1894, where he is 
speaking of Brimham Rocks. At p. 426 
is a striking representation of ‘“‘ The Dancing 
Bear.” At pp. 427, 428, he says :— 

“The resemblances to natural and artificial 
objects are often most striking. There we have 
the Elephant Rock, the Porpoise Head, the Dan- 
cing Bear......the Boat Kock, showing the bow and 
stern completely, &c.”’ 

“Close to the Rocking Stones are the appro- 
priately named Oyster-shell Rock, and the Hippo- 
potamus’s Head r’s Snout......Further 
south are the Frog and Tortoise Rocks, the latter 
representing from one point of view a capital 
resemblance to a tortoise creeping up the face of 
the crag towards the imaged frog......a good imita- 
tion of a cannon...... the Yoke of Oxen, Mushroom 
Rocks, Druid’s Oven, Dog’s Head, Telescope,” &c. 

At p. 451 is a striking view of the remark- 
able rock called “‘ Gladstone’s Head,” Madge 
Hill. 

I do not know whether any of the above 
rocks have been “touched up” by the 
hand of man; if they have, there must have 
been some accidental resemblance in the 
first instance to suggest the idea. 

J. RB 


Durham. 


FaTHER CHRISTMAS AND CHRISTMAS STOCK- 
incs (12 S. i. 69, 173, 291).—I have ascer- 
tained that the child’s book to which I re- 
ferred at the first of these pages was ‘ The 
Christmas Stocking,’ by the authors . of 
‘The Wide, Wide World,’ ‘ Queechy,’ 
‘Dollars and Cents,’ &c. The copy I had 
was published in London by James Nisbet 
& Co. in 1854, and I think the work had 
made a transatlantic appearance earlier 
than that. Santa Claus is spoken of as a 
giver of gifts. All the treasures found in 
little Carl JKrinken’s stocking—made in 
England and hung up in America—tell him 
stories, and in that due to the hose itself 
we are in its native isle, and we have a 
fragment of mumming play with Father 
Christmas in full fig. His hair and lengthy 
beard were white; he was crowned with 
yew and ivy, and carried a staff adorned 
with holly - berries. Brown and long was his 
robe, dotted about with white to imitate 
snow. He said :— 


Yh! here comes I, old Father Christmas, welcome 


or not, 
I hope old Father Christmas will never be forgot, 
Make room, room, I say, 
That I may lead Mince Pye this way. 
Pp. 243-4. 
I fancy that the name Carl Krinken 
indicates German influence on the imagina- 
tion of the authors. St. Swi THIN. 
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Junius Czsar on “SuppEN DeEatTH” 
(12 8. i. 429).—This remark is not to be 
found in Cesar’s own writings, but is re- 
corded by Plutarch (‘ Vit. Czs.,’ cap. 63), 
who tells us that, when Cesar, on the night 
before his assassination, was dining with 
Marcus Lepidus, the question was raised as 
to which kind of death was the best. Cesar, 
who had been busy signing letters, interposed, 
and, before any one else could answer, said, 
‘One unexpected ” ("O dzpoaddxyros). 

A sentiment closely akin to this appears 
to be attributed to him in the life by 
Suetonius, cap. 86, namely, that it was 
better “‘ insidias undique imminentes subire 
semel quam cavere semper.” But the text 
is unfortunately in a corrupt state. 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


See Plutarch’s ‘ Lives,’ englished by Sir 
Thomas North (‘ Julius Cesar’) :— 

“And the very day before [the Ides of March] 
Cesar, supping with Marcus Lepidus, sealed 
certain letters as he was wont to do at the board : 
so talk falling ont amongst them, reasoning what 
death was best: he preventing their opinions, cried 
out aloud, ‘ Death unlooked for.’ ” 


A. R. BAYLEY. 


Enumerating incidents that occurred 
before the assassination, Plutarch says :— 

“The day before, when Marcus Lepidus was 
entertaining him, he chanced to signing some 
letters, according to his habit, while he was re- 
—_ at table: and the conversation having 
turned on what kind of death was the best, before 
any one could give an opinion he called out, ‘ That 
which is unexpected.’ ’’—Long’s version, c. 63. 

In his ‘ Cesar, a Sketch,’ p. 521, Froude 
states the matter thus :— 

“The same evening, the 14th of March, Cesar 
was ata ‘ Last Supper’ at the house of Lepidus. 
The conversation turned on death, and on the kind 
of death which was most to bedesired. Cesar, who 
was signing papers while the rest were talking, 
looked up and said, ‘ A sudden one.’ ” 

THOMAS BAYNE. 


{H. Parr also thanked for reply.] 


Op Famity Cuurcu Livines (12 8.i. 388) 
—The diocese of Chichester furnishes many 
instances of livings which have been held 
by members of the same family for many 
years. Thus in the case of the parish of 
Salehurst, for nearly three centuries prior 
to 1878 no incumbent was appointed (with 
the possible exception of two non-resident 
vicars during the minority of the patron’s 
nominee) who was not a relative either of 
his predecessor or of the patron. The Rev. 
Stephen Jenkin, who died Vicar of Salehurst 
in 1827, was a descendant of the Rev. William 
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Hopkinson, who was instituted to the living 


in 1572, various members of the allied families 
of Lord, Ashe, and Jenkin having held the 
living during the whole of the intervening 
period, with the exception of about twelve 
years. The living of Northiam was also held 
with only a very brief interval (1676-96) by 
members of the families of Frewen and Lord 
from 1583, when the Rev. John Frewen was 
instituted, down to the death in 1914 of the 
Rev. John Octavius Lord, who had held the 
living since 1856. The present Vicar, the 
Rev. A. Frewen Aylward, can claim kinship 
with the Frewen family. Brede is another 
parish in which the cure of souls has re- 
sembled an heirloom. For over a century 
and a half the living was held by members 
of the family of Horne, one of whom was the 
’ famous George Horne, Bishop of Norwich, 
whose ‘Commentary on the Psalms’ was 
formerly a very widely read work. 
Lronarp J. Hopson. 
Robertsbridge, Sussex. 


The living of Chagford, Devon, has been 
in the gift of the Hayter family since 1660 ; 
and nearly all the rectors have been Hayters 
or relations of that family. 

W. Curzon YEO. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


Tue “ JENNINGS Property ”’ (12S. i. 329, 
433).—Mr. Coleman’s collection relating to 
Jennings has been dispersed. I have some 
of the MSS., two pedigrees issued, and some 
of the pleadings in Chancery. Lot 436 in 
Phillipps’s sale, referred to by Mr. Hum- 
PHREYS, was purchased by Messrs. Walford 
Brcthers of New Oxford Street. 

There are before me the following: 1. In 
Chancery, 1868, Baylis v. Howard: Answer 
of Defendant, Frederick, Earl Beauchamp. 
2. Ditto. Answer of Defendant, the Hon. 
Mary Howard, 3. Ditto. Bill of Complaint. 
4 and 5. Plaintiffs’ and Defendants’ affidavits 
(with Writ Office stamp on them). 6. 1860, 
Bill of Complaint in Jennens v. Henry Beau- 
champ, Earl Beauchamp, and others,and a 
MS. copy of same. 7. 1862, Wigham v. 
Jennings: Answer of Defendant, Samuel 
Jennings. 

Mr. Williams of Brighton very kindly gave 
mea large massof original papers connected 
with Acton in Suffolk, but they have no 
bearing on the cases. I have seen a docu- 
ment concerning Humphrey Jennings of 
Birmingham written about 1700, and may 
still have it. I believe it was an abstract 
of title, though I cannot be sure now. 

F. Marcnam. 

53 Chalk Farm Road, N.W. 


Some months ago a large number of deeds 
were sold at Hodgson’s, and I have since 
| heard that they formerly belonged to James 

Coleman. At a sale held previously I found 
in a parcel a number of printed pedigrees of 
the Jennens family, together with the follow- 
| ing :— 
| “A History of the Family of Jennings and its 
| Variants (from 1575), compiled by James Colemems 
(?name, but evidently Coleman], 1866, neatly 
| written on 163 pp. of an exercise book, wit 
pedigrees.” 

This work was ordered by several persons, 
for which reason I communicated with the 
gentleman who bought it from me with a 
view to rebuying it; but, although he 
declined to sell it, he expressed his willingness 
to have a copy of it made. If any of your 
readers would like his name and address, 
I should be pleased to forward it. 

REGINALD ATKINSON. 

97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 


“SHE BRAIDS St. CATHERINE’S TRESSES " 
(12 S. i. 447).—This is a Euphuistie transla- 
tion from the French.. Nearly all French 
dictionaries give “‘ coiffer sainte Catherine ”’ 
as a provincial and figurative phrase for 
“ester fille, ne pas trouver & se marier.”’ 
But they do not explain why St. Catherine 
should have been selected from among the 
many virgin martyrs as the patroness of in- 
voluntary spinsterhood. 

Perhaps a legend similar to that of 
St. Wilgefortis may have attached itself in 
some parts of France to St. Catherine. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 





‘St. Catharine of Sienna, 1380.—When marriage- 
able, she refused the importunity of her parents to 
wed, and having cut off her hair to keep her vow, 
they made her a kitchen maid.’’—Hone’s ‘ Every- 
Day Book,’ vol. i. p. 530. 

*** And thou, what dost thou know of the Sainte 
Catherine, little foolish one?’ cried her father. 

‘“* Jacqueline wriggled her head free and shrieked : 
‘But it is true, true what I say, and me I know 
well what it means the Sainte Catharine. It is my 
Mémé who told me, she claims to coif her all the 
“old girls.” Voila!’” —‘An English Girl in 
Paris,’ p. 233. 

R. J. FyNMore. 


[No; the saint was Catherine of Alexandria. 
The expression is said to come from the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century. According to the received 
French tradition it became the custom, in certain 
churches in France in which there was a statue 
of St. Catherine, to dress the head of the 
statue afresh for the saint’s feast-day, and this 
service was rendered by young women between 
the ages of 25 and 35 who were unmarried. There 
is a modern saying that at 25 a maid puts a first 
pin into St. Catherine's head-dress ; at 30 a second ; 
at 35 the coiffure is finished. See Larousse, 








‘Dictionnaire. ’] 
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Warine (12 S. i. 268, 377).—There 
was @ family of this name residing in 
Danby and adjacent dales in the N.E. 
Riding of Yorkshire in the first half of 
the last century. Vide pp. 61-166 of 

Unhistoric Acts. 
Some Records of Early Friends 
In North-East Yorkshire. 


y. 
George Baker. 
1906 
Published by Headle 


Brothers, 14 Bishopsgate 
Street, E.C., London. 

Mr. John Gilbert Baker of 3 Cumberland 
Road, Kew, may be able to give Mr. 
Brew tay further information. 

GEORGE MERRYWEATHER, 

Highland Park, Ill., U.S.A. 


PARISHES IN Two CountTiEs (11S. ix. 29, 
75, 132, 210, 273, 317, 374; xi. 421; 12 S.i. 
450).—Stamford is a municipal borough in 
three counties, viz., the soke of Peterboro’, 
Lincolnshire, and Rutland. M. W. 


PicTURE WANTED: TRIAL OF THE TICH- 
BORNE CLAIMANT (12 §. i. 327, 418).—I learn 
that the name of the artist who painted this 
picture was O’Bryen Lomax. W. B. i. 


Motes on Books. 


Calendar of the Patent Rolls preserved in the Public 
Record Office—Edward III. Vol. XVI. aA.v. 
1374-7. Prepared under the superintendence 
of the Deputy Keeper of the Records. M. 
Stationery Office.) 

THE text of this volume was prepared, under the 

supervision of Sir H. C. Maxwell Lyte, by Mr. 

M. C. B. Dawes, who, with Mr. A. E. Stamp, 

made the Index. 

These last three years of Edward III. were a 
time of gloom. In 1374 the French dominions 
of the Crown, with the exception of Calais, Bor- 
deaux, and Bayonne, were lost; and in 1376 the 
Black Prince died, in the midst of the struggle 
between the Good Parliament and the corrupt 
ministers of the King. The crown, the barons, 
the Commons, the Church, all were at variance ; 
and the disturbance, uncertainty, and gloom 
which prevailed—together with the course 
through it all of men’s private affairs, and of the 
vicissitudes of trade—may be traced in these 
documents. Those relating to the French War 
are principally commissions to the principal men 


of the seaboard counties for the guarding of the | 


coast against threatened invasion. A few days 
before the King’s death such a commission was 
sent to the Bishop of Exeter, there being a rumour 
abroad that the French were about to land, and 
especially to attack the city of Exeter. The un- 
quiet state of men’s minds in respect to religion, 
and the restiveness of the English Government 
under Papal attempts to control ecclesiastical 
business, are illustrated several times. Thus, in 


1375, the Sheriff of Sussex is to look into the 
matter of the Pope’s interference at Bosham ; 











the new Abbot of St. Augustine, Canterbury, the- 
new Archbishop of Dublin, the new Bishops of 
Salisbury and of Winchester, receive their tem- 
poralities only after having renounced all words 
prejudicial to the King and his crown contained: 
in the Papal Bull; and in February, 1377, there is a 
note of the agreement between the King and the 
Pope as to collations to benefices. Under date- 
Feb. 23, however, we get a threatening mandate 
to all ecclesiastical persons to bring before the 
King’s Court all bulls, instruments, or processes 
concerning the lands belonging to the cathedral 
church of Exeter—matters in which some of the 
canons seem to have been promoting interference 
on the part of the Apostolic See. 

Two particularly interesting series concern 
Oxford: one the Priory of St. Frideswide, which 
was in difficulties’; the other, and more important 
one, the University, which, as every student of its 
history knows, was during this period a centre 
of considerable turbulence, and had to be taken 
in hand from outside. The matters dealt with 
in these pages include the disputes between the 
Chancellor and the masters and bachelors in 
theology on the one hand and the faculties of 
law on the other, for which a commission of five 
bishops had been appointed. There arose also a 
minor disturbance over one Friar John Wolferton, 
a Dominican, whom the University authorities 
had banished. We have here the Inspeximus 
of the ordinances made by the bishops; and a 
further commission to certain doctors and bache- 
lors of the University to deal with yet another 
outbreak, which is described as causing a “scandal ” 
and ‘“ terror.” 

Those who are interested in the history of 
St. Katherine by the Tower will find here a good 
series of documents relating thereto; and for 
the history of London generally this volume offers. 
a good deal of noteworthy material. 

In the way of references to interesting persons 
we must mention four documents relating to 
Chaucer. In regard to one of them there has 
occurred an unfortunate mistake: the Index,. 
under Chaucer in a separate entry, mentions a 
John Chaucer, the King’s Esquire, but in the 
text referred to the name is given as Geoffrey. 
The other three Chaucer documents are the grants 
to Geoffrey Chaucer of the keeping of the lands 
of a minor and of the keeping of the rent and the 
marriage of another minor, and the permission to 
him, as Controller of the Customs, to appoint a 
man as his deputy, seeing he himself is often 
otherwise occupied on the King’s service. We 
have the full statement of the dower of Joan, 
widow of the Black Prince; and may mention 
| with this three or four pardons to members of the 
| King’s household for the loss of pieces of the 
| King’s plate in their keeping, which give fairly 
| good lists of precious objects belonging to the 
| King. Under April 2, 1377, occurs the gift of 
| ‘the mazer cup called ‘ Edward’ ” and thirty- 
nine other mazer cups to the Friars Preachers at 
| Childernelangele.”’ 
| The number of deeds of violence of which this 
' volume contains record, and in particular of the 
| wrongdoings of clerics or quasi-clerics, is con-- 
| siderable, and speaks for the tumultuousness of 
| the times. One William Danyell confessed to 
| a series of robberies set down in detail, of which 
| One can only wonder that he remembered them 
‘and his profits from them so well. Other im-- 
portant and interesting series of facts illustrated 
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‘here are those which form part of the troublous 
history of Ireland; those pertaining to laws and 
charters, such, for example, as the Inspeximus 
of the charter granted to the burgesses of Tenby ; 
and those pertaining to the wool, cloth, and corn 
-trades. 

We may close this notice with the mention of 
a few odd facts by way of curiosity. As we know, 
hermits sometimes made it their work in life to 
keep bridges in repair; here we have a grant 
(June 14, 1376) of pontage for one year to the 
hermit William de by, for the repair of ‘le 
Petypount’’ by Oxford. In November, 1374, a 
commission was appointed in Northumberland to 
inquire into the carrying away by certain evildoers 
of ‘‘a great fish called a ‘whal,’’’ found upon the 
coast of the river of Warnet, and pertaining to 
the King as wreck. Under date Feb. 5, 1375, is 
an Inspeximus of the will of that Michael, Bishop 
of London, who, with all good precautions as to 
the holding of keys and the deposition of securities, 
bequeathed a chest containing one thousand 
marks to stand in the treasury of St. Paul’s, and 
--serve as a sort of emergency fund from which 
any poor man might borrow up to 10/., and persons 
of higher standing up to higher amounts. 

These few notes must suffice; their main 
purpose is to give our readers some indication of 
the fascinating wealth of detail which this par- 
ticular ‘ Calendar’ contains—being itself neither 
the poorest nor the richest which we have recently 
had the pleasure of looking into. 


A Medieval Burglary. A Lecture delivered at 
the John Rylands Library on Jan. 20, 1915, by 
T. F. Tout. (Manchester, University Press ; 
London, Longmans, and Quaritch, 1s. net.) 

THE burglary in question was perpetrated in 

April, 1303, by one Richard Pudlicott—a ruined 

Flanders merchant, it would seem—who contrived 

to break into the ‘ treasury ” or storehouse in the 

crypt under the chapter-house of Westminster 

Abbey, where the King’s valuables were kept. 

How . effected this cannot be told with certainty, 

there being two conflicting accounts of it, bat of 

these the more likely is the one which connects 
both the Keeper of the King’s palace at West- 
minster and some of the brethren of the Abbey 
with the audacious enterprise. The story has 
come down in considerable and highly interesting 
detail, but we will not take off the edge of it by 
setting it forth, desiring, as we do, to recommend it 
to the direct attention of our readers. It is not 
absolutely a new discovery, as students of the 
neriod know ; but it is here related by Prof. Tout 
in the light of his latest work upon the subject, 
and also with uncommon liveliness and charm. 
Moreover, it is used by him as the occasion for 
giving an exceedingly clear and easy outline of 
part of the methods and conditions of the ad- 
ministration of government at this period. Those 
who have followed Prof. Tout’s recent investiga- 
tions know that he is engaged upon the relations 
between the Royal Household and the Offices 
of State with regard to the general management 
of the country, and has traced a much greater 
importance in the activities of the Household, 
and especially of the Wardrobe, than had hitherto 
been recognized. It was to the Department of 
the Wardrobe that the King’s treasure, in the 
keeping of .the Westminster Benedictines, be- 
longed; but at the date of the burglary the 
business of this Department was being transacted 





from York, whither Edward I. and his household 
had removed for the period of the Scotch war. 

The Westminster palace was in the keeping of 
John Shenche, who held that office, together with 
the ae EO of the Fleet Prison, in right of his 
wife. is deputy suffered for complicity in the 
burglary, but, strange to say, he himself escaped, 
though he seemed no less deeply implicated, 
retained his post, and,as records belonging to 
subsequent reigns show, handed it on in due course 
to John Shenche, his son. Our readers ma 
remember a mention of this personage i 
cropped up in a review of a Calendar in our own 
columns at p. 191 of our last volume. 

The | pega omanad against the numerous persons 
accused of being concerned in the burglary tailed 
off, during a period of about two years, from con- 
siderable keenness and severity to comparative 
indifference, and Prof. Tout takes occasion to 
remark how characteristic of medieval inan 
was this want of exactness, this failure to 
finish a thing up. He might certainly bring for- 
ward a number of examples of the same kind of 
thing from the France of the early fourteenth 
century, where, if ferocity against an accused 
person did not have its whole way fairly soor, 
an affair was as likely as not to peter out. Reflect- 
ing upon this, however, we found ourselves wonder- 
ing whether medieval character had any more 
to do with this than medieval circumstance. The 
laboriousness of all kinds of business in the absence 
of time-saving machinery, and with division of 
labour comparatively rough and inadequate, 
must have tried men’s patience sorely, especially 
in those offices where business tended to accumu- 
late. Medieval and modern man seem to be 
alike intolerant of tediousness, only their methods 
of escape therefrom are different. 

This brochure, which has the further advantage 
of being beautifully printed, is illustrated witha 
plan of Westminster Abbey and Palace and two 
photographs: one from a rough drawing, with 
which a chronicler, whose MS. is in the British 
Museum, has illustrated his account of the 
outrage, and another in the same MS. depicting 
the— almost contemporary — attack upon Boni- 
face VIII. at Anagni, by the men-at-arms of 
Philip le Bel. Both are sufficiently amusing. 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish weekly, may appear in the intervening 


> 


weeks in ‘N. & 





Moticcs to Correspondents. 


A. C. (Stratford), Mr. JoHn Lang, and Mr. 
G. H. RowsotHam.—Forwarded. 

Mr. R. PuHittres.—The word “ meend”’ 
‘*mynde’’ was discussed at 11 S. vii. 363, 432. 

Rev. J. B. McGovern (‘ Milton and Dante’’.— 
Milton, ‘Samson Agonistes,’ 486-7; Dante, ‘ In- 
ferno,’ I. 60. 

Mr. J.B. WAINEWRIGHT.—MnR. CHARLES S. Booe 
is much obliged for the answer about the Ghent 
Paternoster 

CorRIGENDUM.—Ante, p. 457, col. 2, ‘ Family 
Portraits mentioned in Wills,’ 1, 5, for * Buckly ” 
read ‘‘ Buckby.” 
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